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|, The possible fate of all works of art now on the continent of Europe gives 
genuine cause for anxiety. It may, therefore, be of interest to those who 
care for such things to know that copies of the catalogues issued in connexion 
with the great series of London Exhibitions of pre-war days are still available. 


Commemorative Catalogue of the 
Exhibition of French Art 


held at Burlington House in 1932 
50s net 


“.. A model of what such a catalogue should be. It is not pretentious, but it has 
almost all the serious scholarly qualities. The text is clear, concise, complete and 
accurate... But the triumph of the book is its illustrations. . . The 248 pages of them 
provide what must be the best existing anthology of French art. . .” Spectator 


Italian Drawings 
exhibited at Burlington House in 1930 


42s net 
(Binding) ; 
*“... To serious collectors the book will not only form a useful record of an important 


section of a great exhibition, but will be a valuable work of reference to consult when 
determining the authorship of drawings in which they are interested. . .’ The Connoisseur 


Even in this country there have been casualties among pictures, and many 
may like to possess, while it is still possible to do so, a fine record of the 
British Exhibition of 1934 


Commemorative Catalogue of the 


Exhibition of British Art 
50s net 


“The plates, of which there are about 250 pages, illustrate some 500 objects chosen with 

nt and reproduced in that impeccable half-tone which we expect from the Oxford 

. The editing, which has been mainly done by Professor W G. Constable and Mr 
j Charles Johnson, combines efficiency with erudition. . .” Spectator 
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Memorabilia. 





“ {LL made out of an Old Bailey story 

which might have been told in ten lines 
and only wants forgetting! '’—thus Carlyle 
on ‘The Ring and the Book ’ (as reported by 
D. G. Rossetti), But how many of us have 
given to ‘The Ring and the Book’ the close 
attention that we used to give to an Old 
Bailey murder trial? There is a yet more 
curious question: had Browning himself 
given that close attention which he claimed 
to have given to ‘‘ the old yellow book ’’? One 
finds that he had; nevertheless William 
Allingham, in conversation with Carlyle, con- 
sidered that Browning had not given us the 
real story as he found it. 

Carlyle said: ‘‘The real story is plain 
enough on looking into it. The girl and the 
-handsome priest were lovers.’’ (A suggestion 
he had not made about Count Fersen and 
Marie Antoinette. ) 

Professor H. B. Charlton, in the Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library (March, 1944) 
agrees with Allingham that Browning has 
tot given us the story as he found it, and 
he thinks that, more probably than not, Pom- 
pilia and Caponsacchi were lovers. Carlyle 
did more than ‘‘ look into”’ the poem. ‘I 
have read—insisted on reading—Browning’s 
Book. It is full of talent, energy, and effort : 
but actually without Backbone or Basis of 
Common-Sense.”” And Professor Charlton 
ilso has given the book that close attention 
We spoke of. He seems to appeal to the same 

basis of common-sense "’ as the worshipper 
of Heroes. It is more probable that Capon- 
sacchi was an adulterer than a hero, more 
probable that Pompilia was an adulteress 
than an innocent, because the two give a 
different time for their arrival at the inn at 


US.A. $10, |. 





Castelnuovo ;—because on 13 and 21 May 
Pompilia says that she cannot read and write, 
but on 3 May she had said that she could read 
and write; and because she says that before 
the elopement she had never received a letter 
from Caponsacchi, whereas Caponsacchi him- 
self says that she had, 

Professor Charlton thinks to make matters 
all right by saying that the story of ‘ The 
Ring and the Book’ is not, and does not 
need to be, the story of ‘The Old Yellow 
Book.’ Taking Browning’s metaphor of the 
gold ‘Ring’ and ite alloy, the alloy is the 
fact—the historical fact, the ‘ Ring’ is the 
poetry, That will not do: Browning speaks 
of 

the truth, 
The untempered gold, the fact untampered with, 
The mere ring-metal ere the ring be made-! 
and again, from the old yellow book 
bit by bit I dug 
The lingot truth, that memorable day, 
Assayed and knew my piecemeal gain was gold— 

The historic facts are the gold; the alloy 
is the speeches Browning has imagined for 
his persons, the personalities by which he has 
represented one half Roine, the other half 
Rome, and the tertium quid, the personalities 
he has invented for the two lawyers. The 
very passion of the poem is the passion for 
fact—for the historic truth of his reading of 
this actual story. To argue as Professor 
Charlton does is to knock the bottom out of 
the book, and therewith to exclaim: ‘‘ How 
firmly it stands on its own feet.’’ Indeed 
the subject of the poem is not more the 
innocence of Pampilia and the virtue of 
Caponsacchi, than the general indifference 
to fact contrasted with an exceptional passion 
for fact. Any will to believe—to believe evil, 
with Carlyle, Allingham and Charlton; to 
believe unlikely good, with Browning (if that 
is all it was)—is equally contemptible. Unless 
everything in the situation—the birth, the 
upbringing, the age, the helplessness of Pom- 
pilia, the character of Count Guido, the rela- 
tions between him and the Comparini, the 
essential decency of Caponsacchi—makes 
Browning’s interpretation as credible as Car- 
lyle’s and Charlton’s, in spite of the dis- 
crepancies which Professor Charlton points 
out, then “The Ring and the Book’ is a 
failure. And if the two interpretations are 
only equally credible, Carlyle, Allingham and 
Professor Charlton write themselves down as 
men prone to believe evil. 
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Literary and Historical | 
: Notes. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S QUOTATIONS. 


NTERMITTENTLY in. his letters Sir 
Walter Scott introduced lines of verse or 
prose usually to illustrate some topic under 
discussion. Some of these quotations have 
proved untraceable, and I give-them here in 
the hope that readers may be able to help 
me by identifying the authors or works from 
‘which they have been taken. Some of them 
may not be literally correct, for Scott would 
often quote inaccurately, substituting a word 
of his own for the original one. Of course, it 
may be that one or another of -the lines are 
not taken from any particular source, but 
are Scott’s own invention like some of the 
“Old Song ’’ chapter mottoes in the Waver- 
ley Novels. I give the quotations as they 
occur in the chronological sequence of the 
letters. 


“* Bachelor bluff, bachelor bluff 
Hey for a heart that’s rugged & tough.” 


** My lot is not to die to-day.” 
‘* But who can help it, Dick.”’ 





—— do a little more 
And produce a little ore.” 


“*the Gambol has been shown.’’ 


‘For many a lad I loved is dead 

. And many a lass grown old 
And when I think on those are fled 
My weary heart grows cold.”’ 


““So speak your wishes, speak your will 
Swift obedience’ meets them still.’’ 


“The clamour-much of boys and Wogs.” 


As the tailor says in the farce: 
** Seams will slit and elbows will out.’’ 


“‘T am.a Sutor new begun 
Gie me room, Gie me -room.”’ 
**We daily are jogging 
While whistling and flogging 
While whistling and flogging 
The coachman drives on 
With a hey hoy Gee up, Gee ho &c., &c., 
&c.”” 
““Tom Tack he comed from Buenos Ayres.’’ 





‘* Why how now! am I Giles or am I not?” 





‘“‘Hey day Hey day | 
I know not what to think or what to gay.” 
Saying like the Steward in the farce: “] 
cannot chuse but cry when I think on my 
poor old Master.”’ 
‘““T remain like the Lilliputian poet. Ip 
amaze—Lost I gaze.”’ 


‘“ My friends by turns my friends oppress 
Betraying and betrayed.’’ 


‘“* Via the curtain that shadowed Borgia!” 


‘God bless the good Earl of Shtewsbury 
For he’s a good friend of, mine.”’ 


“To things that were long enough ago.” 


“Taffy was a Welshman 

And Taffl wds a—Convey the wise it call.” 
‘‘ The Levee missed was our paternal crime 
Prolific father of a thousand woes.”’ 


Like the Nursery play: 

‘* Change Seats, the King’s coming.” 

‘* Think of you when I take Tobacco.” 

““The wild romance of life was done, 

The real history was begun.’’ 

‘“Gie a thing and take a thing, 

The ill man’s gowd ring.”’ 

“‘Lords & dukes & noble princes, 

All the pride & flower of Spain.” 

** Jog on, jog on the greensward way.” 

“‘ Now our name is up and may go 

From Toledo to Madrid.” 

‘But what’s impossible can’t be 

And very seldom comes to .pass.”’ 

‘‘The man to thieves and bruisers dear, 

Who kept the ring in Smithfield half a 
year.”’ 

‘Good with the-sword and better with the 
spear.”’ 

‘To ape and monkey climes.’ 

‘* And there will be lilting on every green 
hill 

And there will be harping both soft and 
shrill i 

And all the little bonny birds shall: sing 
their sweetest. lays 

To wellcome home the lily flower that comes 
to grace their braes.”’ 

‘* . the pride 

Men put in cattle.” 
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“ Well who cares a jot, I envy them not 
Though they have their dog and their 


gun.”’ 


“Which Squires call potter and which 
men call prose.”’ 


“  . , mettled Jock Ha’ 
The Love of Teviotdale ever was he.’’ 


‘‘Mr. Dean—one word from you.’’ ° 


‘And what will come of it 
There’s nobody knows.’’ 
“Upon the grun nane durst me brag 


’ %9 


The dei] a ane among them a’.’ 


“In the state of the poor Capitaine des 

Dragons that comes in singing: 
Comment? Parbleu! Qu’en pensez vous? 
Bon Gentilhomme, et pas un sous.”’ 


“’T was meant for merit, though it fell 
on me.’’ 


‘health on your Cheek & Sunshine in your 
eye.” 
“These things grieve not Cecil.’ 
W. M. Parker. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
BURGHFIELD EFFIGIES. 


[s the vestibule of the village church at 
Burghfield, Berks, rebuilt in 1843, lie two 
much mutilated effigies of white alabaster 
whose richness and refinement of detail, in 
spite of all their disfigurement, makes the 
visitor curious to know what great personages 
they represent and how they came to lie for- 
gotten in the parish church of a hamlet never 
occupied by a family of any great importance. 
These questions have been asked in vain 
for nearly fhree centuries. Only the Victoria 
County History has attempted a reply, and 
its suggestion, that the male figure represents 
Sir John Drayton, who owned Burghfield 
among many other manors in the reign of 
Henry IV, is manifestly impossible ; Sir John 
Drayton died in 1417 and lies buried in Dor- 
chester Abbey under a brass showing him in 
the armour of that date with a Lancastrian 
collar of §.S. about his neck. The armour 
of the knight at Burghfield has the heavy 
pauldrons and the mail standard or gorget 
of the mid-fifteenth century, and his bared 
"head shows the hair cut short above the ears 
in the contemporary fashion. Moreoyer his 
livery-collar, though at. first sight unrecog- 





nisable from ill-usage, retains just two of its 
roundels unmutilated in the angles of his 
armpits: one bears a flaming sun; the other 
a rose. So by a fortunate chance we can 
fix the date as not earlier than 1461, and the 
wearer as a supporter of the House of York. 

On 9 Aug. 1665 Elias Ashmole, Windsor 
Herald, in the course of his’ heraldic visita- 
tion of Berkshire, came to Burghfield church 
and noted that “‘on the south side of the 
chancell is an Alablaster Monument raised 
but a very little from the ground wheron 
lyes the portraiture of a man in armour and 
his wife by him drest in the habit of the 
tymes. There may be discerned yet some 
part of a coote of Armes wch tho imperfect 
showes itself upon his brest.”1 To this he 
adds a sketch of these arms, showing the 
upper half of a quartered shield: the 2nd 
quarter has a saltire with a label; in the 
fourth sub-quarter of the 1st is a fusilly fesse. 

It is astonishing that a professional herald, 
having sketched them, should have failed to 
recognize such a combination of charges and 
to make search for traces of the eagle that 
accompanies them on some of the best-known 
and best-preserved tombs outside Westminster 
Abbey, as well as on garter plates and seals 
familiar to all heraldic students. Had he 
done so he would have found minute. but 
still unmistakeable portions of the bird’s 
head and tail still visible on the knight’s 
breast. 

In 1931 that most scholarly of architects, 
the late F, E. Howard, was engaged in work 
at Burghfield when he noticed traces of arms 
in low relief on the cuirass of the alabaster 
knight and asked me to look at them. What 
Ashmole had seen, though we did not then 
know it, we also saw, except that Ashmole, as 
we found when we réferred to his MS., had 
drawn two files on the label where only one 
is now visible. Byt we remembered, as Ash- 
mole did not, that coat armour was borne 
both on breast and back, and by lying on the 
floor we examined the under side of the figure. 
There we saw, protected both from injury and 
sunlight by the projecting pauldrons, the 
three-fusilled fesse of Montagu, its scarlet 
almost as bright as on the day it was painted, 
quarterly with the green eagle of Monthermer 
and quartering the saltire of Neville differ- 
enced by the gobony label, derived from the 
Beaufort bordure, which was adopted by the 








1 Ashmole MS. 850 fol. 25. 
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eldest: son of Ralph Nevill, Earl of West- 
moreland and his Beaufort wife, Joan, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, to distinguish it 
from that of the son and heir of the first 
marriage. When the figure was raised, as 
originally it was, upon a table tomb, these 
arms would have ‘been visible to an observer 
standing by its*side. Now they can only 
be seen by those who lie down to examine them 
at ground level—which is why Ashmole failed 
to note them. 

By those familiar with the earlier garter 
plates, with the famous tomb of Richard 
Beauchamp at Warwick or the scarcely less 
notable tombs at Ewelme, these arms are 
immediately recognised as the quarterings 
borne by Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, 
after his marriage in 1428 with Alice Mon- 
tagu, daughter and heir of Thomas, Earl of 
Salisbury, to whose earldom he succeeded in 
1429 and whose arms, Montagu quartering 
Monthermer, he placed in the first and fourth 
quarters of his shield, relegating his own to 
the second and third quarters. His son and 
heir, Richard, Earl of Warwick, famous as 
the King Maker, added to these quarterings 
the coats brought in by his marriage with 
the heiress of the Beauchamp Earls of War- 
wick. As Salisbury’s sister, Cecilia Neville, 
‘* Proud Cis,’’ ‘“‘the Rose of Raby,’’ was 
mother of Edward IV, and he and his sons 
were mainly responsible for placing that king 
on the throne, it is no wonder that he should 
be wearing the Yorkist collar of suns and 
roses. 

It is said to have been instituted after the 
formal claim to the throne had been made by 
the victor of Mortimer’s Cross in February 
1461, when three suns appeared together in the 
dawn to merge into one and provide a new 
badge for the man to whom they had been an 
omen of victory. By that date Richard Neville 
had been more than a month dead, and if the 
tradition is true his collar must be a post- 
humous distinction. At any rate this example 
at Burghfield must be the earliest in exist- 
ence on any monument. 

But while it is thus certain that the Burgh- 
field effigy represents Richard Neville, K.G., 
Earl. of Salisbury and ex-Lord Chancellor of 
England, it still remains a mystery how and 
when this product of metropolitan 
craftsmanship came to rest in the 
parish church of an obscure Berkshire hamlet 
with which his family was in no way con- 
nected. The earl, as we know from Dugdale’s 





extracts from his will, dated 10 May 1458 
and printed in Swallow’s ‘De Nova Villa,’ 
p. 146, had made elaborate provision for his 
funeral and for his tomb in Bisham Priory, 
among his wife’s ancestors. Two hundred 
marks, four or five thousand pounds of to- 
day’s purchasing power, was to be spent. in 
the making of his tomb and its effigies. In 
December 1460 he was captured after his 
defeat at Wakefield and taken prisoner to 
Pontefract where his head was struck off and 
sent to York to be set up on a pole over 
one of the city gates. When the Yorkists 
finally triumphed at Mortimer’s Cross his 
body was brought down to Bisham for burial. 
Dugdale quotes an account of his funeral, 
preserved at the College of Arms, entitled 
‘* Enterment of the Erle of Salisbery at Bus- 
hame.’’ It was printed in Swallow’s ‘ De 
Nova Villa’ and describes how on ‘the 
15 day of Janyur the secund yere off the 
regne of Kinge Edward the Fourth the Earle 
of Warwike a mylle w’tout the townn metinge 
the corsse conveyed the same to the place 
where he was interd; at whiche place was 
reseived the body and bonys by the Bischop of 
Exetur, Chauncelere of Englond, the Bishop 
of Salisbery, the Bischop of Seint Assa and 
two Abbots all myterd wt a solempne proces- 
sion... Item on the morne aftur the Estate 
Princes Lords & Ladys came into the highe 
masse, Item then offered the Duke of Clarence 
And the Ducheese of Suff. and the Duk. Item 
the Erle of Warwick Item the Erle of Wor- 
cestre Item the Lord Montague Item the 
Lord Hastings Item the Lord Fitz Hewe.” 
The last two and the Earl of Worcester, John 
Tiptoft, were the dead man’s sons-in-law; 
the Lord Montagu, Warwick and the Bishop 
of Exeter were his sons; the Duke of 
Suffolk, John de la Pole, was the son of Alice 
Chaucer, widow of his father-in-law Thomas 
Montagu, Earl of Salisbury, and the Duchess 
was the King’s sister and thus his niece; 
Clarence, her brother, was his nephew, and 
married his granddaughter. 

Then the sculptured figure now at Burgh- 
field was set on a table tomb above the grave 
and there it remained until the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries. In 1536 the King turned 
out the canons and replaced them by Bene- 
dictine monks from Chertsey Abbey. Their 
tenure was but short for the abbey was finally 
suppressed in 1538. The V.C.H. records a 
tradition that the Montagu tombs were 
removed to the hall of the neighbouring man- 
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sion which the founder of the Priory, Wil- 
liam Montagu, 1st Earl of Salisbury, had 
made in 1335 by adapting a preceptory of the 
Knights Templars that he had obtained after 
the suppression of the Order. As the house 
was owned and occupied by Neville’s great- 
granddaughter, Margaret, Countess .of Salis- 
bury, the story is not without probability 
although it lacks evidence, It is certain that 
the abbey church was soon pulled down for 
it had entirely disappeared by 1552.2 The 
shield of Richard Neville, bearing the arms 
quartered on his effigy, is in the great oriel 
in what is now the drawing room.of his house, 
and this, too, may have come.from the church 
as part of a memorial, His tomb, however, 
if it went to the house, would not have 
stayed there long; for the Countess was judi- 
cially murdered in 1541 and her house was 
given to the King’s repudiated wife, Anne 
of Cleves, 

Of the fate of the tombs there is no record 
but it seems likely that Neville’s effigy went 
at once to Burghfield and that its mutilation 
was done after its arrival—for no one would 
be at the pains and expense of preserving and 
transporting disfigured monuments. The con- 
temporary lord of the manor and patron of 
the living of Burghfield was Sir John Wil- 
liams, afterwards Lord Williams of Thame, 
a kinsman of Thomas Cromwell, malleus 
monachorum. He was a native of the village, 
where his mother had inherited a small 
property which had passed to his elder 
brother; his nephew, Nicholas Williams, has 
a brass in the church. Burghfield is within 
a dozen miles of Bisham by road and not 
much farther by water. Williams had cer- 
tainly both the means and the influence to 
secure the Neville effigies if he had wished to 
do so, as he might well have done, for 
his second wife, Margaret Wentworth, 
was Salisbury’s direct descendant. His 
son-in-law, Henry Norreys, who suc- 
ceeded to his Burghfield lordships, was the 
son of Mary Fiennes whose grandmother, 
Alice Fiennes, Baroness Dacre, was a daugh- 
ter of Henry, Lord FitzHugh by Alice 
Neville, Salisbury’s daughter; he was also 
the great-grandson of Sir William Norreys 





2 By 1562 the brass plate recording the laying 
of the foundation stone by Edward III on the eve 
of St. Margaret 1333 had been reused as the in- 
Sctiption place on the brass of William Hyde and 
» wife in Denchworth church, where it can still 

seen, 





who had married the widow of John Neville, 
Marquess of Montagu, Salisbury’s third son, 
buried with him at Bisham after Barnet. He 
would thus have had an ancestral interest in 
the tombs ; but he had manors at Bray much 
nearer than Burghfield, and he was still a boy 
when the abbey was suppressed. 

By Ashmole’s time the figures must have 
been much as they are now: the legs of the 
knight were broken off, for a herald could 
otherwise not have failed to note the Garter 
which the left leg must originally have shown 
below the knee, 

Ashmole assumed that the effigies represen- 
ted a man and his wife. It may be so, for 
the stone in both is exactly similar as if 
they were made from the same block; but the 
lady’s mantle and kirtle and particularly her 
wide-spreading headdress of the type known 
as the crespine suggest the fashions of the 
early fifteenth century rather than those of 
the Yorkist period. Unluckily not a vestige 
of heraldry remains on the figure to serve 
as a clue, 

The Earl of Salisbury, his countess, their 
son Richard and his wife Anne, daughter of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
Cecile, Salisbury’s daughter wife to Richard 
Beauchamp’s son, George Neville, Lord 
Latimer, Salisbury’s brother, his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Richard Beauchamp, and 
their sister Anne Neville, wife to Humphrey 
Stafford Duke of Buckingham, are among thé 
weepers on Richard Beauchamp’s tomb at 
Warwick. In spite of its disfigurement the 
head of Neville’s effigy at Burghfield shows 
a definite resemblance to that of his statue at 
Warwick, The arrangement of the hair is 
identical. The arms on the body armour 
of the effigy are repeated on the Warwick 
tomb under his own statue and those of his 
wife and daughter. They appear also on the 
Chaucer tomb at Ewelme; his relationship to 
Alice Chaucer, Duchess of Suffolk, and their 
common relationship to the House of York 
have already been mentioned.4 

The earl’s living descendants are, very 
numerous, They include the Prime Minister, 
who descends from his son John Neville, Mar- 
quess of Montagu and from his daughter 
Alianor, wife to Thomas Stanley, Earl of 
Derby (ante p. 38). The Queen descends 





3 Blore’s ‘ Monumental ‘Remains,’ 23; Doyle’s 
‘ Official Baronage,’ iii, 243. Ss. 
4 Greening Lamborn ‘ Oxeniensia,’ v, 78. 
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from his sister Margaret, wife of Richard, 
Lord Scrope of Bolton, and the King from 
his sister, Cecile, wife of Richard, Duke of 
York, as well as from his grandfather, John 
of Gaunt. Of Ralph Neville, his father, no 
less than of Banquo, it might have been fore- 
told ‘‘ thou shalt get Kings, though thou be 
none,”’ 
E, A, GREENING LAMBORN. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED BY ELIZA 
DRAPER TO THE 
STRANGE FAMILY, 1776 - 1778. 


(See ante p. 201.) 


Letter X. 
To Mies Strange [5 March 1777.] 
Rue d’Enfer 

I beg your pardon for being troublesome 
My dear Miss Strange, but I hope you will 
excuse me as I am in some sort necessitated 
to be’so at present, owing to a Shabby diffi- 
culty about a Washerwoman, as the Gentle- 
man in that line who has work’d for me, 
will not make any Abatement in his Charges, 
and as I cannot think of employing him any 
longer upon his own extraordinary terms—I 
shall therefore be much obliged to you if you 
will be so kind as to give my Servant the 
address to your Washerwoman or if you will 
desire her to come to see me-at the Bureau 
des Vivres rue St. Anne—I will not spoil 
her by giving her more than the usual pay— 
I hope Mr. Strange is much better, and that 
for my credit sake, he will attribute his being 
so, to James’s Powder not but I have my 
doubts in this respect, as Mr. Lumisden told 
me on Sunday, that they had been taken to 
no purpose, for a Day or two—this hurt me, 
but I am afraid that my sensations were 
rather of the Medical than Sympathetick 
kind, as I fancied: my reputation concerned 
in the il? success of the Medecine—I call upon 
you to felicitate me, as I am to be carried 
down Stairs to day & put into a Chair to 
take the air—This news gives me Spirits and 
reason good, for its five months since I made 
such a Journey—pray remember me -to all 
Yours, and believe you much 


Devoted 
Wednesday Morning. E Draper. 
Letter XI. 
‘To 
Miss Strange [20 Mar. 1777] 








Rue D’Enfer. 

My dear Miss Strange 

I am really ashamed of Myself for not 
having sent your Mammas pillow before, 
because it ought to have occurred to me that 
it might have been useful to M* Strange in 
his confinement—and I am ashamed too on 
another account, as one of the pillow cases 
is I am afraid lost or exchanged, the only 
clean one I now send you, seeming to he 
much coarser than either of your others— 
what shall I say to this—in short, I can only 
say that I am very sorry, & which is truly 
the case—as to sending you your two others 
dirty, I will not apologize for that, because 
I think it probable You might not get them 
at all if I tried to get them cleaned—I send 
you however two clean cotton ones for Mr 
Strange’s present use—I hope that he is 
much better and that he will soon be stout 
enough to take a Walk into the Country, 
tho’ I do not recommend his doing so in 
preference to taking the exercize of a coach 
—I will send you mine if you will come and 
dine with us, whenever you tell me you are 
courageous enough to face half a dozen 
french Women—You a Briton & a Coward 
—for Shame—pray remember me to all with 
you—and believe me to be your much 

Obliged and Devoted E Draper. 


Letter XII. 
A Madame 
Madame Strange 

Rue d’Enfer. 

Mrs. Draper presents her Compliments to 
Mrs. Strange, and has taken the liberty of 
sending her a few pickled Mangoes, but 
recommends to her to Order her Servant to 
fill the Jar with Vinegar & Water, and 
this same pickle of Vinegar & Water ought 
to be boil’d, and stand to cool, before it is 
pour’d over the Mangoes. Mrs. D. hopes 
that Mrs. Strange and all her Family are 
very well, and desires many Salaams to them. 

Thursday Morn’g. 


Letter XIII. 

A Madame 
Madame Strange 

Rue D’Enfer 

In consequence of your obliging request 
My dear Madam, I now take the opportunity 
of a horseman’s dispatch to inform you that 
I am living at Boulogne but not doing quite 
so well as your kindness might induce you 
to wish for in point of appetite excepted, I 
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am I think, in every respect worse than I 
was when I lived in Paris, and this is rather 
hard upon me as I cannot accuse myself of 
the smallest imprudence since My coming 
here, this, however, is a well day, and I will 
hope that it may not be singular in that 
respect—Mr. Strange I hope is now strong 
enough to defy pain and flannel—M". Suli- 
van in this Idea, sent him & Mr. Lumisden 
a note yesterday to request the pleasure of 
their Company to Dinner to Morrow—You 
& my friend would have been included in the 
invitation but I told him it would be in vain 
to petition as you had not courage to face 
our natural Enemies—I wish you would 
contradict such opinion by bravely venturing 
among us—Mr. Sulivan presents you his 
regards & wishes so too—I hope you have 
good news from India as letters are arrived— 
pray remember me most kindly to Miss 
Strange & to all with you—Adieu My dear 
Madam & believe me to be with every good 
Wish your most obliged & affectionate 
Humble Servant ; 

Eliza Draper 


Boulogne 
Monday 7th April 1777 
Letter XIV. 
A Madame {? May 1777] 
Madame Strange - 
Rue d’Enfer 


How do you do my Dear Madam, and how 
fares it with your Husband, your Brother & 
Children—just as you wish, I hope; pray 
remember me to them all, and let them know 
that I greet them very kindly—I left the 
Country two days since—ah, M' Strange I 
had no business there with a party of Young 
french People—they almost turned my poor 
head with their excessive Sociability—I 
found no benefit from air or anything else, 
& I am now come to the resolution of Accom- 
panying Mr. Whitehill to England in a few 
Days, in the hopes of that aid from English 
Physicians which I must despair of receiving 
from french Ones—We travel by Water as I 
could not bear the motion of a Coach—get 
your Commissions ready, and I will execute 
them faithfully—I hope I shall see you 
before I go—but it must be by your coming 
to me, for I cannot get to you, without its 
producing bad consequences—I will send my 
Carriage whenever you please—Adieu my 
dear Madam. & believe. me to be your much 

obliged. & Devoted _ 
Friday Morning: E Draper. 





Letter XV. 

To [4 May 1777] 

Miss Strange 

I request the favor of you’My dear Miss 
Strange to direct my Servant to the House 
where you buy your Tea, and I have sent by 
him a grand Ecus, which I should be very 
much obliged to you if you would give to our 
Washer Woman as I am in debt something 
more than three and the remainder is very 
much at her Service for coming. so.far a 
distance to me—I have not seen her since my 
return from Boulogne, which is the reason of 
my troubling you on her Subject—if your 
Mama will send anybody for them—I will 
send her my remains of pickled Mangoes— 
do not forget to send me Mrs. Bogles and 
Miss Allens address—I will see you if. I can 
—that is I will send the carriage if it is not 
in constant use, or the Horses sold, before 
my Departure. We embark on Wednesday 
Morning at six °Clock—I hope that you. are 
all well—and that you will - believe .:me 
whether I am in. Paris or London Your much 
Devoted 

B Draper. 

Let me know if I can do anything for you 
—and send me letters or anything else which 
you wish to have transferred to the gay City, 


Letter XVI. 


A Madam Strange 
_Rue d’Enfer 
Paris 


My dear Madam 

I have much pleasure in telling you that I 
arrived safe and in tolerable Spirits with my 
friends after a Voyage of twelve days, as I 
am sure your kind attention to me manifested 
that you interested yourself in my health & 
era—I have .seen Doctor Hunter, . and 
delivered him your Message—He thinks I 
may do well—but he:owns: that a long space 
of time and care are very necessary to .my 
doing so—I will. answer for management, and 
I trust that .time may be given me—Mr, 
Whitehill has.purchased an extreme pleasant 
House in Queen. Ann Street West Cavendish 
Square and I and. my Daughters have taken 
up our Quarters. with him—Pray remember 
mein the most affectionate terms to Migs 
Strange—and to everybody else belonging to 
you—lI will write you more my dear Madam 
when I am less of an Invalid, in the meati- 
time, believe me to be with every good Wish 


[23 May 1777] 
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your much obliged and affectionate humble 
servant 

E Draper. 
London 
23d May 1777 
PS 


To° 

Mrs. Draper at John Whitehill Esqrs No 3 
Queen Ann Street West 
Cavendish Square 

Since I closed my letter to you my dear 
Madam, I have met with a Bagatelle which 
I think may be useful at your Breakfast 
table considering your Predilection for salt, 
and therefore I send it to Mrs. Bogle for your 
use. It bears the name of a Muffin Salter, 
but you will substitute bread & butter for the 
Muffins—Pray remember me to all yours and 
believe me always with every good Wish, 
Your much devoted 

E Draper. 

London 24th May 1777 


Letter XVII. 


{Mrs. Burney was the second wife of Dr. 
‘Charles Burney (1726-1814), who in 1777 was 
living in London and at the height of his 
fame. His second wife, whom he married in 
1766 was Mrs. Stephen Allen of Lynn, 
widow of a rich merchant by whom she had 
two children. By Charles Burney she had 
one daughter, Sarah Harriet Burney (1770- 
1844), a novelist like her half-sister, Fann 
Burney. } * 

[15 June 1777] 

Yesterday evening my dear Madam Mrs. 
Burney did me the favor to call upon me with 
your letter, and I hope that she will oblige me 
by classing me in the number of her acquain- 
tances as I am sure that I should have great 
pleasure in cultivating her notice if I was 
capable of going abroad, but as I am not, it 
must rest at the mercy of my acquaintance 
to pay me charitable visits or not, as I have 
not even a hope of being to give them any- 
thing so good in kind for many months to 
come—I know not that I am worse since my 
arrival in England, but it is certain that I 
am very much weaker for now I cannot make 
my way from my bed to my Couch without 
the motion’s throwing me into a dreadful 
state of suffering, and indeed were it not that 
I think a few good Persons interest them- 
selves in my preservation, I should almost be 
tempted to pray for Dissolution from the 
extreme Uneasing which is annexed to my 








Existence—You must not think from this 
that I cease to have fortitude tho’ you would 
judge rightly perhaps if you supposed that 
it was almost exhausted—I was in hopes I 
should have been able to have carried my 
point of introducing Mrs. Bogle to my Uncle 
before his Departure,6 as you had taught me 
to think most agreable of her and as I wished 
to insure her Brother a friend by means of 
attracting Whitehill’s Notice, for as to the 
circumstances of his calling upon her, it was 
what I had no dependence on after his stay 
in England was fixed to short a. day but I 
thought it possible that she might be induced 
to call upon me, as I had apologized to her 
on the score of ill health, for not delivering 
my letter for you in person, but I had not 
the pleasure of seeing or hearing any thing 
from her, and my Uncle was really so much 
hurried as to be incapable of taking leave of 
any of his friends—He is now perhaps with 
you in Paris—what a Journey He has to go 
through before he can hope to arrive at the 
end of his Travels. May He continue to so 
attach health to his Side, and then I trust 
that He may be confident of good fortune with 
the power, prospects & interest that he is 
flattered with the expectation of—I have not 
seen Colonel Capper? since my arrival in 
England, and I am so much of a Valetudin- 
arian as to be out of the way of all busy 
intelligence if not almost indifferent to 
laxiness upon this & every other useful 
subject—Poor Mr. Sulivan suffers very 
much, my dear Madam from the thickness 
of this Atmosphere, and I think looking 
worse & worse every day, He sends you a 
thousand Compliments, and has this Day 
Married his fourth Sister, a very pretty 
Girl to a very worthy Countryman of yours, 
Major Maclellan, who is preparing for the 
East Indies—Mr. Baines left Town about 
two Days ago. He indeed deserves all the 
good you can say and think of him and he 
would I am sure have been flattered by your 
remembrance of him—He proves to be an 
Acquaintance of the Burneys and is I believe, 
much esteemed by them—Your accounts from 
India, do not correspond with ours, for We 





6 Viz., for India, on his mission for the HELI. 
Company previously alluded to (at ante p. 202). 
John Whitehill left London just before this letter 
was written, and reached Madras on 31 August 
only 72 days later. : 

7 James Praber (1743-1825), meteorologist. _ See 
*‘DN.B.’ : 
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have it that everything there is in the most 
dreadful state of confusion, the Council 
quarreling among themselves, some for, & 
others against reinstating Lord Pigot, the 
Treasury low, Nabob impervious, and the 
Troops Mutinous. Whether this is circulated 
for the Meridian of change Alley only, I 
know not, but I wish it may be so as it is 
much better that a few Jews should lessen 
People’s property by broaching falsehoods 
than a whole Settlement be rendered miser- 
able, by the want of Humanity in its Leaders 
—I cannot write pleasantly or even correctly 
at this Juncture my dear Madam, but if I 
live to do well I will at least send you fairer 
looking letters—God bless you, and believe me 
to be with every good Wish, and the kindest 
remembrances to your Family Your much 
devoted and affectionate 

humble servant 

E Draper. 

London 
15th June 1777. 


Letter XVIII. 


[16 June 1777] 

I thank you for your rembrance of the 
poor Valetudinarian my dear Miss Strange 
and very heartily wish that you may never 
know the want of that compassion which you 
have bestowed upon her—her Case is, I’m 
afraid a deplorable one, for both her strength 
and Spirits are failing her apace, which 
added to a great share of pain, and interest- 
ing disappointments,° bows down her weak 
frame, and Mind too, almost altogether; but 
I have no Business to tell you this, as the 
fever of kind sympathy induces you to take 
part in the sufferings of your friends, there- 
fore away with the Subject for a less interest- 
ing one—The House which my too liberal 
Uncle has placed me in is indeed a very 
good, if not a very fine One, and added to 
this, I have the Advantage of being sought by 
very respectable Society, which if I had better 
health would, I am afraid, gratify my 
Vanity more than in Justice it ought to do, 
as.I ought to know that whim & fashion 
oftener give birth to flattering distinctions, 
than either Merit on one side, or Judgement 
on the Other—I have seen your Mrs. Burney, 
and I hope that the acquaintance will not 
end there, as I certainly should endeavour: to 
cultivate hers if I was capable of going 
abroad, but I have never attempted anything 
of the kind but Once, and that to take the 





air by Medical Advice: I thought the Jaunt 
would have proved fatal to me, consequently 
I shall not. be fond of renewing the Experi- 
ment in a hurry. The Doctors talk of 
helping [? stopping] in Town some Months, 
at the end of which time they imagine I 
must necessarily subject [? myself] to a 
Surgical Operation and if I survive that, I 
am to make the tour of water drinking places, 
which altogether will, I suppose, detain me 
in England a Year at least, and by the end 
of that time it is ten to one, but I may be 
so far reconciled to it, as to have no wish to 
leave it, if I can so arrange my plans as to 
live comfortably in it—so that you see my 
Scheme of Parisian residence is at a distance 
if not altogether hazardous, and I am 
saving for it, for all the dirt and frivolity 
of Paris, I think I could give it the prefer- 
ence to the nasty fires, and gloomy Atmos- 
phere of England, as the very sight of british 
skies, to me, engenders something like the 
spleen tho’ view’d from the comfortable 
enclosure of an Elegant room, well hung, 
roof’d and carpetted—in short, I detest the 
Climate, late hours, and the innumerable 
expences of living in this Country, in the 
Capital of it at least, and I foresee that I 
shall be ruined if I do not learn to be an 
Economist, and to acquire health enough to 
be superior to the influence of foggy Air and 
an eternal round of dissipation; the Pari- 
sians so to me, seem to be Carthusians in this 
respect, when compared to the Londoners, 
and to talk like a Politician, if America 
continues refractory, and Bengal ceases to 
supply our. Treasury & current expences, I 
cannot conceive how you & I can think of 
ease and establishment in this Country at 
one and the same time, for the Stile of going 
on is extravagant in the extreme, and that, 
whether it refers to dress, food or common 
Speculations—I wished to take Mrs. Bogle 
down to my Uncle from your very interesting 
description of her, and therefore took occa- 
sion to write her a billet, thinking that she . 
had discernment enough to know that the 
sight of a pretty Woman, had more influence 
than the best written recommendations—but 
she did not understand my hint, for I will 
not suppose that she had not Address enough 
to have taken advantage of it, if she had 
distinguished it properly—and as to White- 
hill he was really too embarrassed a Man to 
devote a single moment to anything but buise- 
ness after his appointment took place and 
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consequently he saw nothing of her, .and she 
must now trust to Chance, and the common 
course of recommendation for his attentions 
to her Brother,’ tell her to blame herself for 
not giving Whitehill a Motive for interesting 
himself about Mr. Wilson when she had so 
fair an Opening to do so—God bless you my 
dear Miss Strange May every good be Yours, 
and believe me your affectionate ‘ 
and much Devoted 
EB Draper. 
London 16th June 1777 
Recd. June 24th and 25th. 


W. L. Scuater. 
(To be continued.) 


‘TV HO’S WHO’; AND ITS FOUNDER.— 

On 21 March the 1944 edition of this 
invaluable work was published ;—and count- 
less readers will have been much interested 
in the account which appeared in The Even- 
ing News of that date—under the heading 
**Yalk of the Day ’—concerning the varied 
career of Mr. Douglas Sladen, who has been 
the Editor of ‘Who’s Who’ from 1897 
onwards. 

, May I, however, be permitted to hark back 
to earlier years, so as to leave on record the 
identity of its founder? 

‘Who’s Who’ was founded in the year 
1849 by Alfred Head Baily, who was born on 
11 Nov. 1808, and, dying on 31 Dec. 1884, was 
buried at Highgate Old Cemetery. M.I. 
there to him and to his widow who survived 
him by nearly twenty years. 

He was a brother of (a) the eminent Chan- 
cery Silk John Baily, Q.C., Counsel to the 
University of Cambridge, a Master of the 
Bench of Lincoln’s Inn, and M.A. and some- 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(1805-1877), (b) The Rev. William Percival 
Baily, one of the leading Hebrew Scholars of 
his day, Chaplain to Queen Victoria at 
Hampton Court, Rector of Great Walding- 
field in Suffolk, and B.D. and sometime 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge (1807-1871), 
(c) Laurence Richardson Baily, the first M.P. 
for the Exchange Division of Liverpool, to 
whom I have made earlier reference in ‘N. 





8 John. Bogle was an artist and miniaturist, and 
exhibited in London in 1769-1792. He and. his wife 
were special friends of Mrs. Burney and are often 
mentioned in these Letters. He is said to have 
died some years later in London in great poverty 
(Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters ’), 





and Q.’ of 14 May 1938 (1815-1887), and (d) 
Charles Edward Baily, hereinafter again 
referred to (1821-1893). 

The youngest of their four sisters was Ann 
Louisa Baily, the Centenarian (1817-1917), 
intimate friend ‘of the late Duchess of 
Albany and, likewise,.of her daughter Prin- 
cess Alice, now Countess of Athlone, whose 
visit to her upon her hundredth birthday in 
company with her son, the little Prince 
Rupert, who died as Lord Trematon in 1928, . 
provided a delightful tale, commemorated 
over my initials, after his untimely death, in 
a contribution to The Times of 18 April 1928, 

The father of these nine brothers and 
sisters was Dr. John Baily (1772-1857), the 
second elder. brother and heir-at-law of 
Francis Baily (1774-1844), the celebrated 
Astronomer, four times President of The 
Royal Astronomical Society, known as “‘ The 
Man Who Weighed the Earth ’’—or, to put 
it more scientifically, The Measurer of the 
Earth’s Density—after whom ‘‘ Baily’s 
Beads’ in the sun were named, and my 
memoir of whom was published in pamphlet- 
form in January 1938. 

With the family to which they belonged 1 
dealt in ‘N, and Q.’ of 1 July 1939;—and, 
for further detail, reference may be made to 
the pedigree registered at the College of Arms 
in 1940, the Official Reference whereof is 
‘Norfolk, vol, xxxviii, 121,’’ as also to 
“Grants, 106/1773.” 

Alfred Head Baily, the founder of ‘ Who’s 
Who,’ was also the founder, in 1860, of 
Baily’s Magazine—or, to give it its full title, 
Baily’s Magazine of Sports and Pastimes— 
which had a life of 66 or 67 years: 1860-1926. 

He and his youngest’ brother, Charles 
Edward Baily (1821-1892), were at one time 
in partnership together as publishers under 
the style of Baily Brothers at Royal Exchange 
Buildings, Cornhill, London; and in 1856 
they published the Astronomer’s ‘ Journal of 
a Tour in Unsettled Parts of North America 
in 1796 and 1797’: a memorable story of 
hazardous adventure, which Francis Baily 
had undertaken as and by way of prepara- 
tion for his then desired career as an explorer, 
a career which—happily for the interests of 
Astronomy—he later found himself unable 
to pursue. Such partnership continued until 
1862. 

These two brothers—of whom it may be 
stated, in passing, that the younger stood 
6 ft. 2 in, and the elder close on 6 ft. 3 in. 
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—evineed deep interest in the affairs of St. 
Michael’s Church, Cornhill, where a marble 
MI. commemorated and. still commemorates 
theirparents, the said Dr. John Bailey (1772- 
1859) and Ann née Richardson his wife (1778- 
1960)—the latter of whom, according to 
Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, Add., page 552, 
was ‘‘at the time of her marriage ’’ (at St. 
Michael’s aforesaid on 10 March 1803) 
“esteemed one of the handsomest women in 
the City of London,”’ and both of whom were 
buried in the Baily vault in the Church of 
Thatcham, Co. Berks (M.I.’s to them there) 
—and her parents, William Richardson 
(1734-1810) and Ann née Say, his wife (1753- 
1827), both of whom were buried in St. 
Michael’s itself. 
At the western end of this Church there 
were in 1903 and presumably still are four 
inscribed brasses, three of which I may here 
note in their respective order of date. The 
first of these three is of 1860, when the Church 
was “‘ repaired and beautified.’’ This shows 
Charles Edward Baily as one of the three 
then Churchwardens and Alfred Head Baily 
as the head of the then ‘‘ Committee of [nine] 
Overseers.”’ The second is of 1868, when the 
Church was ‘‘ further repaired and beautified 
and the South Cloister erected.’”’ This shows 
Alfred Head Baily at the head of the then 
“Committee of [seven] Overseers.” The 
third is of 1874, when the Church ‘‘ was 
paired, the interior further adorned, new 
roofs placed over the north and south aisles, 
and the exterior otherwise restored.’’ This 
shows Alfred Head Baily at the head of the 
then ‘‘ Committee of [six] Overseers.’’ 

Here, perhaps, I may fitly close my record 
and return to the purpose of this letter. 

“Who’s Who’ now moves quietly, though 
surely, towards its centenary. But let it 
never be forgotten to whom this now indis- 
pensable work has owed and owes its birth, 
namely: Alfred Head Baily (1808-1884). 


L. G. H. Horton-Smirtu. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


JISITATIONS OF HAMPSHIRE (Har- 

leian Society vol. lxiv).—Amongst the 
many documents given to Hereford Public 
library lately is one of 12 Nov. 1530, which 
probably gives the Christian name of the 
wile of Stephen Wallop. This is a grant by 
John Harley of Brampton Bryan, Hereford- 
shire, and Agnes Wallop, late wife of Stephen 
Wallop and at one time wife of John Harley, 











Kt., to John Kyngesmyll and Constance his 
wife, of the reversion of the Manor of Lys- 
turmy after the death of Agnes Wallop. This 
is an earlier mention of the Harley family 
than given in Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’ 


F. C. Morgan. 


DMIRAL BLAKE.—A proposal to put a 
memorial tablet to Blake in Westminster 
Abbey, published in The Times, of 4 March, 
does not refer to the stained window and 
brass tablet in memory of Blake on the north 
wall of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The 
erection of this. memorial was due to the 
exertions of the late Archdeacon Farrar, then 
rector of the parish, but it originated in a 
suggestion made to him by the late Edwin 
Horatio Fedarb, Headmaster of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church School, who urged that the 
navy should be honoured in St. Margaret's. 
The rector agreed, and decided on Blake. 
His appeal in The Times of 10 and 13 Feb- 
ruary, and 16 March 1888, brought in sub- 
scriptions from naval officers and others. 
The three bottom panels of the window 
represent: (left) Admiral Blake at Malaga 
on his man-of-war addressing a group of 
Spaniards; (middle) the state procession on 
the Thames:bearing Blake’s body from Green- 
wich to Westminster Abbey ; (right) re-burial 
of Blake (coffined) outside the Abbey, Septem- 
ber 1661. Above are three panels: (left) St. 
Michael Archangel; (middle) St. Peter; 
(right) The Angel of the Sea. Below the 
window is a brass tablet to ‘‘ Colonel Robert 
Blake, Admiral at Sea,’’ with a verse con- 
tributed by Lewis Morris. The lines are 
interesting for the distinction observed by the 
poet between Kingdom and Commonwealth, 
a distinction that some modern politicians 
confuse. The text of the verse agrees with 
that afterwards published in Sir Lewis Mor- 
ris’s Works (Kegan Paul, 1893), but it 
appears in a different form in Dr. Reginald 
Farrar’s ‘Life of Dean Farrar,’ p. 229 
(Nisbet, 1904). The variations are too 
striking to be accidental, and it may be that 
Farrar’s version is that first submitted for 
the memorial by Sir Lewis who afterwards 
altered it to that engraved on the brass plate. 
There is a note on this window in Mrs. J. 
E. Sinclair’s ‘ History and Description of the 
Windows of the Parish Church of the House 
of Commons,’ (Jeffery, 1895). This naval 
memorial is fittingly placed, as St. Mar- 
garet’s church has asserted its privilege of 
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flying the flag of the Royal Navy. Docu- 
mentary evidence of this claim is preserved 
in the archives of the City of Westminster. 


G. W. Wricat. 


BACON AND ‘TROILUS AND CRES- 
SIDA,’—Mr. R. L. Eacue’s recently 
revised ‘Shakespeare: New Views for Old’ 
brings forward among much other material 
of the same kind, two parallel passages which 
he thinks point to Bacon’s authorship of 
‘Troilus and Cressida.’ The ultimate 
printed source in each case seems to be Eras- 
mus, but so far as the well-known ‘ Amare et 
sapere vix des conceditur,’ No. 15 of the 
Sententiae of Publius Syrus, is concerned, the 
point seems hardly worth mentioning. . Mr. 
EaGLe says that Bacon adapted the maxim 
from Suetonius, but this is surely incorrect. 
Among others who made a contemporary use 
seem to have been Spenser and Marston. 

Mr. Eacue’s second parallel has had a 
long run, and most of us thought. -we had 
heard the end of-it; Baconians however still 
think that. the misquotation of Aristotle’s 
opinion about young men and moral philo- 
sophy can legitimately be used in the discus- 
sion. Mr. Eacup traces the misunderstand- 
ing back to the ‘ Colloquies of Erasmus,’ not 
translated. into English until after Shake- 
speare’s death. Bacon shows an acquaintance 
with it in the ‘ Advancement of Learning.’ 

But here again he is not the only borrower, 
although no paraliel in English had I think 
been found until Miss L. B. Campbell, in 
Modern Language Notes (January 1938) 
pointed out that it occurs in the Preface to 
Grimald’s ‘ Cicero’s Dueties’; this transla- 
tion ‘of the ‘De Officiis’ was frequently 
reprinted between 1553 and 1600. 

There is thus no ground for ascribing to any 
particular immediate source ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ II, ii, 166-7 

Young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 

An earlier use, indeed, in an English play, 
and one which has apparently escaped atten- 
tion is that in Haughton’s ‘ Englishmen for 
my Money,’ c. 1598, in which (1, 1) a school- 
master addresses Pisaro’s daughters in these 
words : 





—— 


Readers’ Queries. 








THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
ANGLO-SAXON NAMES. 


H4s modern scholarship decided what was 
the contemporary pronunciation of 





Anglo-Saxon names before the Norman (Con. 
quest? Or was the same name pronounced 
differently in Mercia, Northumbria or Essex 
from what was the accepted form in Wessex 
or Kent? Such of these names as have sur 
vived, or, more probably have been revived 
after periods of disuse, have differing values 
ior some of the vowel sounds. For example 
the diphthong AE to be found in Aelfred 
and Aethelstan is now A in Alfred and 
Athelstan: in Aelfheah it is Alphage in 
English but was Elphegus in Latin: in 
Aethelred, Aethelbeorht and Waerburh the 
AE has become Ethelred, Ethelburt and Wer- 
burgh, In these cases the diphthong has the 
value of either A or EZ; but pre-Conquest 
latinizations gave Ailwardus for Aethelweard 
and Ailwinus for Aethelwine but Alwinus 
for Aelfwine, Alfegus for Aelfheah and the 
post-Conquest Latin form for Aelfred is 
Aluredus was the normal pre-Conquest pro- 
nunciation of AE approximately equivalent 
to the modern German 4 or to the I of the 
English personal pronoun? 

The combination EA in Eadweard become 
both E and A in successive syllables in the 
modern Edward which in this form is known 
at least as early as 1150 when there was an 
Edward as Abbot of Reading, Before this 
simplification had been evolved was the vener 
ated name of the Confessor pronounced as & 
tetrasyllable ‘‘ Eadweaird’’ or _ possibly 
‘‘ Rh-ad-vay-ard’’ or as a dissyllable—per- 
haps something like ‘‘ Yadweerd” oF 
‘* Khdvehrd.’’ Contemporary latinization 18 
an uncertain guide as Eadwig appears as 
Eadwius while the termination—‘‘ weard 
—becomes ‘‘ wardus’’ in several instances. 

The combination EO in terminal syllables 
in the cases Ecgbeorht and Aethelbeorht is 
nowadays rendered as equivalent to E in 
Egbert and Ethelbert but in initial syllables 
in Beorhthelm and Beorhtnoths was latinized 





Gentlewomen, moral philosophy is a kind of art 
The most contrary to your tender. years. 


H. W. Crunpett. 


before the Conquest as Brithelmus and Brith- 
nothus, which suggests that there may have 
been a stronger emphasis on the vowel sow 

in a terminal than in an initial syllable. On 





. Bristol. 


the other hand the ZO in the initial syllables 
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in Ceolred, Ceolnoth and Ceolwulf was 
preserved in pre-Conquest latinizations but 
in the place-name Ceolesig the modern form 
js Cholsey and a Ceorl has become a Churl. 
The diphthong OE which is preserved in the 
latinization of Coenwulf is rendered as Cun- 
yedus in the case of Coenred. Had it, then, 
the thin sound of the modern German 4, or 
the U-sound of the modern Dutch oe, as in 
Soenda Strait or Madoera, or was Coenwulf 
almost a trisyllable Co-enwulf ? 

Coming to single letters, was the terminal 
E pronounced or mute in Anglo-Saxon names, 
as, for example, Aelfhere, Hlothhere, Mere- 
wine or Morkare? Was the first of these 
Aelfhereh or Aelfheer with a pronunciation 
for the second syllable approximating to that 
of the modern German heer, As Hlothhere 
is found in Kent it may have been borrowed 
from the Frankish name ‘just across the 
Channel which at one time was modernized 
as Lothary and later as Lothair. In Mere- 
wine the second element may have been the 
same as the second in Godwin, as the form 
Godwine is also found, which suggests that 
in this case the E was mute, or had become 
s0'by the eleventh century. The adoption of 
Morcar as the modern equivalent for Morkare 
seems to support the theory that the terminal 
Ewas mute in this name as well. Was E 
at the end of the initial element in names 
such as Merewald and Hereswith also mute 
or had it the effect of making them trisyl- 
labic? That the place name Meresig. should 
have become the modern Mersea Island seems 
to indicate that the personal names may also 
have been dissyllables. Yet Hereward the 
Wake is nowadays ‘‘ Herryward.’”’ Was that 
how his name sounded in the annoyed ears 
of King Willian or was it something like 
Hairvard or Hairward? The Anglo-Saxon 
W may have been like a V if modern German 
or early nineteenth century Cockney can be 
accepted as guides but on the other hand the 
fairly early French transliteration of 
Edouard for Edward suggests that the 
present W sound is not a modernism for the 
-wald, -ward, -win, and -wulf terminations. 

Is there any rule to serve as guide to the 
pronunciation of the Anglo-Saxon @ either 
im the middle or at the end of a name? G 
before FZ, particularly in the element—sige 
which often appears in the names of members 
of the Royal House of Essex, seems to have 
been elided after the middle of the eighth 
century, for Bede, writing at the beginning 








of it, still refers to Sigebertus Rex for Sige- 
beorht ; but later that King appears as Sae- 
bertus and the forms’ Sigeric and Siric, 
Sigered and Sired, Sigehelm and Sihelm, 
Sigewulf and Siulf seem to have been optional 
contemporary variants while Aelfsige was 
latinized as Aelfsinus. G before I in a 
woman’s name seems to have had an uncer- 
tain value as Aelfgifu may be found latin- 
ized both as Alveva or Alviva and as Algiva. 
Godgifu is nowadays Godiva and, it has been 
suggested that, owing to the popularity of 
the legend about Earl Leofric’s Lady Godiva 
and Peeping Tom of Coventry, this variant 
may even be a genuine survival of a pre- 
Conquest pronunciation. In several modern 
German dialects G before a vowel becomes a 
Y and if this tendency existed among the 
Anglo-Saxons it would account for the soften- 
ing and simplification of Ealdgyth or Ead- 
gyth into the modern Edith. In the same 
way G@ before a consonant began to become 
mute and even disappear fairly early: Wig- 
laf, King of Mercia in 830 or so was also 
Wilaf, Wigmund within a century after the 
Norman Conquest had become Wimund and 
Saint Wigstan of Mercia survives as the 
patron of a King’s ship H.M.S. St. Wistan, 
in the name of which he also has lost his G. 
In some place-names the fate of @ before a 
vowel tends to confirm the impression that 
it was often not strongly insisted upon in 
current pre-Conquest pronunciation, as 
Suthrige has softened into Surrey, Aegeles- 
burh into Aylesbury, Belgesley into Billings- 
ley, Egonesham into Eynsham, Elge and 
Elige into Ely and Medwaege into Medway. 
The survival of the Anglo-Saxon G in the 
modern Egbert from the combination C@ in 
Ecgbeorht suggests that at one time the first 
syllable of that name was so harsh an 
“‘echgh’’ that it saved the name from be- 
coming Ebert as jt might have done had the 
easily-swallowed G been unsupported by the 
more indigestible C. The terminal G which 
appears in personal names like Aelfwig, 
Hranig, Godwig, Tostig or Eadwig seems in 
some cases to have been almost mute as there 
are latinizations of the last two as Tostinus 
and Eadwius and the Danish form of the 
name of King Harold Godwinsson’s brother 
was Jarl Tosti. Was the terminal G, when 
pronounced, a soft ‘‘ ch’’ as in “‘ loch ’’ which 
still survives in some modern pronunciations 
of the G in Leipzig and Danzig? This could 
easily have melted into I or Y when under 
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Norman-French inftuence the slightly gut- 
tural termination came to be discarded, just 
as later in Lorraine ‘the German Nanzig 
softened into the French Nancy. This melt- 
ing of the terminal @ into Y may be observed 
in several places names such as Beardaneg 
into Bardney; Lindesig into Lindsey, Olanig 
in Gloucestershire into Olney and Seolsesig 
into Selsey. Even in Tilaburg, which might 
have been expected to retain and perhaps 
emphasize its terminal G into Tilborough the 
meek letter has faded into the Y of Tilbury. 
How different was the fate of its cousin the 
Visigothic @ in Spain where under the 
bracing influence of several centuries of super- 
imposed Arabic it became before EZ or. I a 
hard and uncompromising H. 
My P,.G. 


E MAYOR AND THE FLAG.—At a 

meeting of the Common Council.of the 
city of Hereford, held on 4 Dec. 1781, appears 
the following note: 

Ord That not more than six Bottles of Wine be 
ordered for each rejoicing to the Mayors Table, & 
one Bottle to the Mayor, amberlain: and each 
Flag that attends the Mayor, & two Bottles to the 
Officer of the Cathedral’ as usual, & the Meetings 
to be held at the Tolsey. 

Can any reader tell me to what office the 
“Plag’’ refers. I cannot trace it in any 
dictionary or elsewhere. 

F. C. Morean, 
Librarian. 


MMA ROBINSON.—Can any reader tell 
me where to find some particulars con- 
cerning Emma Robinson? She wrote ‘ White- 
hall,’ ‘ Whitefriars,’ ‘Dorothy Fox, the 
Armourer’s Daughter,’ . ‘Caesar Borgia,’ 
“Owen Tudor,’ ‘Westminster Abbey.’ In 
1862 she was awarded a Civil List pension of 
£75 per annum. 


Public Library, Hereford. 


BE. LatHam. 


LBERD (J. or P.).—There has_ recently 
come into my possession a most interest- 
ing manuscript journal made by J. or P. 
Tilberd, of Brasenose ‘College, Oxford, e. 
1833, during the last four months of 1833 
of a tour through Belgium, up the Rhine, 


through the Black Forest, Switzerland, across 


the Simplon, via Milan, Venice, and Flor- 
ence, to Rome and Naples. This journal is 
in two volumes, but there may possibly have 
been a third as the journal. ceases abruptly 
on’ 3’ November When the author had reached 











and set down his impressions of Napla, 
although the MS. book is not half used, 4 
pencil note in another hand’ records “ this 
was continued in vol. 3 to December with 
other notes at end.”’ 

Can any reader throw any light on, the 
whereabouts of this third volume? Details 
would also be welcomed relating to J. or P, 
Tilberd concerning whom I have no informa- 
tion, 


EK. A. F. 


PER AND PYKE FAMILIES, LON. 
DON, 1733-1780.—Are any data avail 
able showing a connection between these two 
families, between 1733 and about 1780, parti- 
cularly in the parish of St. Giles, Cripple 
gate, or as of Poultry or Newgate Street, 
parish of Christ Church? I am seeking the 
will or admon, of a William Cooper, fl. 1768 
and that of his son, James Cooper, fl. 1766. 
The former may have been living as late as 
1780 according to’some information for which 
I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. R. 
Bingham Adams, of Oxford. The latter 
mentions a William Cooper in certain Direc 
tories of, or Guides to, London, in 1772, 1774, 
1776, 1777 and 1780. 


E, F. M. 


ONDON HORSES.—Can any reader tell 
me who was “‘ The late Mr. Clark.” At 
hand is an etching, marked and etched, 
‘Drawn Etched and Published by Dighton 
Spring Gardens Aug. 1812.” On it is an old 
pencilled writing ‘‘ The late Mr. Clark.” 
The etching is named, ‘‘ A Gentle Ride from 
Exeter Change to Pimlico.’’ Mr. Clark no 
doubt travelled widely. The rider used-a 
snaffle, and he carried a large stick. The 
etching is thirteen inches by nine inches, 
nearly. Was he Joseph Clark the “‘ posture 
maker’’? The horse so ridden is worthy of 
notice. According to the Catalogue a por- 
trait of Joseph Clark had been painted by 

Leroon. 

W. H. Quarrel. 


WER STREET SIGN: THE SNAIL.— 

The Register of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends (of Hertford), 1658-1755, records the 
marriage of William Fairman and Ellen... 
on 22 Aug. 1658, ‘‘ at a meetinge at ye Snaile 
in Tower Streete, London.” Presumably this 
was the sign of a Quaker tradesman, as, | 
believe, they never held their meetings “at 
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inns. Is anything known about this sign? 
The Register includes records of marriages by 
declaration at meetings held at private 


8e8. 
™ H. C. ANDREWS. 


Sm AMBROSE HEAL’s Fe ae Shop Signs,’ 


inted from ‘N. .’, _Clxxvi.—see 
ene Fuller Bright, goldsmith, Tower Street 
Ring.’. Simon Bryon, 


and ‘ The Snail an 
vm Street (1743).—Eb.] 


grout BEVERAGE (see clxxxiii, 167, 
261).—In the seventeenth century there 
was a prominent family named Stout, 
brewers, living at Hertford. It has been 
suggested that they originated the beverage 
Stout, named after them. Are there any 
grounds for this assumption ? 


H. C. ANDREWS. 


[OR B——D—IN THE NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD OF CULLODEN AFTER THE 
BATTLE.—Who would this be, who is so 
referred to in an incident occurring at Cullo- 
den, two days after the battle? He is 
described as ‘‘ a young Lord.” 

P. D. M. 


RIME.—Edward Grime, son of Richard, 
of Warrington, Lancs., matriculated at 
Oxford in 1795 and after holding various 
incumbencies, died as vicar of Ballingarry, 
Co. Limerick, on 4 Nov. 1821. Whom did he 
marry ? 
His only son Edward Hatton Hall Grime, 
born 22 Feb. 1809, matriculated at Oxford 
in 1827. Particulars of his career are desired. 


J. B. WuHirTmore. 


ANSLEY, JOHN.—He was a Prebendary 

of St. Paul’s from 1639, Archdeacon of 
Colchester and Rector of Albury, Surrey, 
from 1660 until his death in 1667. Did he 
marry and had he any family? 


J. B. Wuirmore. 


COTCH FIRS.—Is there any truth in the 

‘statement that Scotch fir trees were 
planted around houses, in the time of the 
Young Pretender, to show the Jacobite feel- 
ing of the owner of the place? 


J. Benert-StTanFrorp. 
uum MORRIS.—In his ‘ News from 


Nowhere’ (chap. xv), Morris says that 
“the British Government deliberately sent 








blankets infected with small-pox as. choice 
gifts to inconvenient tribes of redskins.”’ 
there any truth in this? 


Ts 


LawRENcE PHILLIPs. 
Walton Rectory, Street, Somerset. 


SIR WILLIAM COMBE (b. 1629).—I have 
an old family picture of Sir William 
Combe. He has the Royal Arms quartered 
in the corner of his coat of arms (“‘ leopards 
of Normandy ’’). Does this mean that he was 
a Sheriff of the county (Bucks) ? 
A. L. 


ENT.—What does ‘‘ Gent.” mean after the- 
name in old papers? Is it higher or 
lower ‘than an esquire ? 
A. L. 


PIDOTE, ETC.—In ‘Grey Granite,’ by 
L, G. Gibbon, the chapters are headed : 
(i) Epidote; (ii) Sphere; (iii) Apatite, and 
(iv) Zircon, Meaning what? 
H. A. 


IRE.—An offspring of Seigneur and the 
progenitor of the English ‘‘sir.” In 
France the title of sire was last borne by some 
of the ancient feudal families who affected to 
be styled by the name of sire rather than 
baron, e.g., Le Sire de Montmorency. When 
did ‘‘sire’’ finally drop out in France? 


H. A. 
PULAR FALLACIES: SOME 
QUERIES.— 

1. Did Aesop write Aesop’s Fables? 

2. Should an athlete refrain from eating 
sweets and ice cream while in training, and 
if so, why? 

3. If a murder, or suicide, or the like takes 
place in a church, chapel or cathedral, has 
it to be re-consecrated ? 

4. In Great Britain, in peace time, 105 
boys are born to every 100 girls. It is often 
said that in times of war the ratio of the 
births of boys to girls increases. Is this so? 

5. Can a person have measles, scarlet fever, 
and other diseases causing an eruption of the 
skin, more than once? 

6. Does counting sheep, going through an 
opening, in imagination induce sleep? Is any 
other similar device successful ? 

7. Do donkeys eat thistles? Some say that 
no one but a donkey would attempt it! 

8. Do draughts cause colds? 

9: Did Sir Francis Drake say he would 
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finish the game of bowls on Plymouth Hoe 
and therafter attend to the Armada? 

10. Did the Druids build Stonehenge? It 
has been said that Stonehenge was built 2,000 
years before the date of the Druids. 

11. Is it bad to eat between meals? 

12. Is it true that Edward I had the Welsh 
Bards massacred ? 

13. Is it true that Queen Eleanor (wife of 
Henry II) got to Rosamund Clifford in a 
maze by a clue of silk thread? 

14. Is it true that England loses every 
battle except the last? 

15. Is exercise a good and effective way of 
getting rid of fat? 

16. Is there any objection to leaving food 
in tins after they have been opened? If it 
is alleged that there is some chemical action, 
what is it? 

17. Does cutting or shaving hair on one 
part of the body cause a larger growth of 
hair on other parts? Does plucking out hair 
have a similar effect? 

18. Did Jenny Geddes throw a stool at a 
preacher in St. Giles, Edinburgh? 

19. Are genius and insanity closely allied ? 

20. Why is Dr. William Gilberd, the father 
of magnetism, of Colchester, always referred 
to as William Gilbert? The memorial in 
Trinity Church, Colchester, certainly has Gil- 
berd. 

21. What is the exact and official position 
of a flag at half mast? 

22. Does history repeat itself and if so 
please give examples. 

23. Did Homer exist? 

24. Did Judas hang himself on a Judas 
tree ? 

A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 
(To be continued.) 


a ae WANTED.— | 
1. Can any reader assist me to complete a 
quotation and to ascertain its origin ? 

It is imputed to the great Duke of Wellington, 
and it is suggested that it refers to the submission 
of a Casualty List after some famous battle. 

A search of the Duke’s Despatches and other 
books where his quotations are recorded has 
yielded negative results. 

As known at present, the quotation runs as 
follows: 

“  . , the vile habit of thinking that if we only 
risk a little we only lose a little.’’ 

Harry LATHAM. 

“Old friends.” Can any reader help me to trace 
the source of some lines about “ old friends ’’ end- 
ing: ‘“‘ Who’ve known us in our prime” ? 

B.D. 





Replies. 


MORE FOR THE 0.D.Q. 
(clxxxvi. 176.) 





. R, thinks in his interesting articles 

this title, that the seuboe'ef the ‘all 
saying: ‘‘Quem Juppiter vult  perden 
dementat prius,” is the two verses in Anti. 
gone: 

Grav § 6 dainwv dvdpi mpoovvy xaxd, 
Tov vow €BAaWe mparov, @ Bovdeverai, 
a ie a too long to be considered 
as the source of the concise a 
ae eae nd more emphatic 
_I do not think I am mistaken when con. 
sidering the actual source of the saying to 
be the following fragment, attributed {p 
Euripides, As a matter of fact, the Latin 
text is the literal translation of the fragment 

which runs as follows: 

Ov Geds Oder drodéra, rpar’ dmddpera, 
The version of the saying : 

pwpaive. Kipws dv Bovdcr’ drodéoat, 
must be one of Christian origin, because the 
word : Kvpios (i.e. Dominus) clearly indicates 
the hand of a Christian imitator, writing in 
Byzantine times. 

Incidentally, I would mention the following 
passage from ‘ Boswell.’ ‘‘ When I onee 
talked to him (to Dr. Johnson) of some of 
the sayings which everybody repeats, but 
nobody. knows where to find, such as, Quos 
Deus vult perdere, prius dementat; he told 
me that he was once offered ten guineas to 
point out from whence Semel insanivimus 
omnes was taken. ‘ He could not do it; but 
many years after met with it by chance in 
Johannes Baptista Mantuanus.”’ 

The following footnote by M. in the respec- 
tive chapter of ‘ Boswell,’ shown to me by 
a friend after I had guessed the source, com- 
pletes the story : 

“.. , After a long search for the purpose 
of deciding a bet, some gentlemen of Cam- 
bridge found it among the fragments of 
Euripides, in what edition I do not recollect, 
where it is given as a translation of a Greek 
Iambic : 

bv beds Oérer drodéoa, mpar’ drddpevat.” 

I hope that a prize similar to that proposed 
to Dr. Johnson was granted to the Cambridge 
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scholar. It would be too pretentious for me 
to claim it, if not. 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


May I add one or two to V. R.’s interesting 
list? It is no mean task thus to comb out 
the hundreds of classical quotations still in 


Sic transit gloria mundi. The passage 
cited from Thomas & Kempis has ‘‘O quam 
cito transit. . .”’ 

Rem tene, verba sequentur. Cato’s immor- 
tal advice to the orator is. surely worth in- 
clusion. 

Virgil. Hos successus alit...? Translate 
“ Success invigorates these ; victory is possible 
because it seems possible.’’ 

Pliny. Ne supra crepidam . . . Read iu- 
dicaret not indicaret. And supra=above; 
“beyond ”’ comes from the common misquota- 
ti with ultra. ‘‘ Above the shoe’’ is the 
sense; the cobbler had criticized the leg. 

Tacitus. Etiam sapientibus .. . The word 
etuitur is important. A philosopher is doffing 
his infirmities all through life. End thus— 
“the last rag of infirmity stripped off.” 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


NOTE ON H. G. CLARKE’S PRODUC- 

TIONS (clxxxvi. 19, 79, 212).—The fol- 
lowing note originates from four of Clarke’s 
productions which are in the Hertford 
Museum. It appears that H. G. Clarke & 
Co, were at first at 2 Garrick Street, Covent 
Garden, but later removed to 252 Strand. 
Their productions, as advertised, were ‘ The 
Boy's Own Panoramas,’ eleven subjects, ‘ The 
Little Toymaker,’ sixteen subjects, ‘The 
little Showman,’ fifteen subjects (others in 
preparation), ‘ The Galanty Showman,’ four- 
teen subjects, and ‘The Little Modeller,’ 
twenty-one subjects. They also sold ‘ The 
Zoetrope or Wheel of Life,’ ‘‘ this marvellous 
American toy, the greatest wonder of the age,” 
and forty-six sheets of chromatropes, each 
containing three subjects to show in it, ‘ The 
Magic Sailor,’ ‘The Magic Donkey,’ ‘ The 
Parlour Magician,’ and the illustrated maga- 
ting The Boy’s Friend. 

e four examples in the Hertford Museum 
are as follows: ‘Turpin’s Ride to York,’ 
Boy’s Own Panorama, No. 6. This is a six- 
teen page description (without any sheets) 
in tight tableaux, each one illustrated. On 
} 2 of the cover is an advertisement of the 








Zoetrope, and on p. 4, a list of forty-six 
chromatropes, Published at 2 Garrick Street. 

‘The Volunteer Rifleman’s. Exercises.’ 
Boy’s Own Panorama, No. 8. ‘ Forty wood- 
cut engravings, with description below each, 
on one folded sheet. Same advertisements 
as the above. 2 Garrick Street. 

“Her Majesty’s State Procession.’ Boy’s 
Own Panorama, No. 11. A folded sheet. On 
page 2 of the cover are advertisements ‘of 
‘The Magic Donkey’ and The Boy’s- Friend 
magazine: on page 4, lists of the Boy’s Own 
Panoramas, ‘The Little Toymaker,’ ‘ The 
Little Showman,’ and ‘The Galanty Show- 
man.’ 252 Strand. 

‘Sukey and the Cat.’ Galanty Showman, 
No, 16, Text, 16 pages, with thirteen illus- 
trations, and two sheets of figures to be cut 
out and mounted. On page 2 of cover, adver- 
tisements of ‘The Zoetrope,’ ‘The Magic 
Sailor’ and ‘The Magic Donkey.’ Wanting 
back cover. Address on cover 2 Garrick 
Street, and on title page, 252 Strand. 

Apparently H. G. Clarke & Co. began 
issuing these children’s books quite early, if 
one can judge by their advertisement of the 
Zoetrope, which I have ascertained was in- 
vented about 1865. The Hertford Museum 
has a specimen of this in metal, together with 
a selection of chromatropes. 

Of similar format, 54 x 44 inches ie a 
Panorama of the Lord Mayor’s Show, pub- 
lished by S. Mark & Sons, 72 Houndsditch. 
It comprises one folded plate 5 ft. 9 in. long, 
and very crudely coloured. The publisher 
also sold games for evening’s amusement, 
moustaches and beards for evening parties, 
conversation cards, scent fountains, playing 
cards, etc, 

Since writing the above I have noticed in 
the Illustrated London News for 11 Jan. 1868, 
et seq, Clarke’s advertisements from 2 Gar- 
rick Street, of the ‘ Zoetrope,’ ‘The Magic 
Donkeys’ (14d. the pair) and ‘ Punch’s 
Show,’ (ready for acting, 17 inches high, with 
characters and dialogue complete, carriage 
free for 60 stamps). 

H. C. Anprews. 


A “ SPARROW-POT ”’ (clxxxvi: 161, 209). 

—The ‘0.E.D.’ says that a sparrow-pot 
is the same as a sparrow-bottle, ‘‘ a jar sus- 
pended on a wall to serve as a nesting-place 
for sparrows.”’ The quotations given are:— 
1831, Rennie’s’ ‘ Montagu’s Ornithological 
Dictionary’ 486, ‘‘ Unless they multiply 
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their Sparrow pots yearly ’’ ; 1833, Loudon’s 
‘ Encyclopaedia of Architecture ’ §550, ‘‘ The 
use of these sparrow pots is, to prevent the 
birds from dirtying the walls or windows with 
what falls from their nests’’; 1881, ‘ N. and 
Q.’ 6 S., iv, 456, ‘‘ Sparrow bottles .. . of 
red ware... are continually used by most 
of the farmers in Thorney Fen.”’ 


L. R. M. Strracwan. 
Birmingham. 


“PAKE ALL, BUT PAY ”’ (clxxxvi. 162, 

212).—The phrase is proverbial, or 
closely modelled on proverbs. ‘The ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary of English Proverbs’ (1935) 
traces ‘‘ take all and pay all ’’ to ‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ (II, ii), where Mistress 
Quickly says of Mistress Page: ‘“‘ Never a 
wife in Windsor leads a better life than she 
does: do what she will, say what she will, 
take all, pay all, go to bed when she list, rise 
when she list, all is as she will: and, truly, 
she deserves it, for if there be a kind woman 
in Windsor, she is one.” A later quotation 
dated 1642, is given from Daniel Rogers, the 
Puritan divine (1573-1652): ‘‘ Your heins 
must be fain to take all, and pay all, and so 
fleece the rest.’’ A second proverb, ‘ take 
all, and pay the baker,’’ is given in the Dic- 
tionary from Ray’s collection (1678), and in 
the form, ‘‘ take it all, pay the Maltman 
(Baker),”” from Kelly’s collection of Scottish 
proverbs (1721). Kelly says it is ‘‘ spoken 
jocosely when we give all of such a thing.”’ 


L. R. M. Stracnan. 
N THE GARB OF OLD GAUL (clxxxvi. 
183).—This is in ‘O.D.Q.’ ‘‘ In the garb 
of old Gaul, wi’ the fire of old Rome’’ as by 
Sir Henry Erskine (1746-1817). (‘*‘Mind 
your P’s and Q’s’’!) The poem is in the 
‘Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse,’ No. 


171. 
D. Q. 


Stewart of Garth suggests that similar 
words were written in Gaelic by a soldier of 
the 42nd Royal Highlanders. 

The music appears to be indubitably the 
work of General John Reid of Straloch (1721- 
1807), the founder of the Chair of Music at 
Edinburgh University. 

The air has long been the Regimental 
March of the Royal Scots Greys, the only 
Regiment in the British, or it may be 





Se, 


presumed in any other army, to have as ity 
march the combined work of two general 
officers. 


P. R. Capetz, 


“,K AFOOZELUM ’ (clxxxvi. 181).—I was 

pleased to see a very old friend, but 
how old, alas! I cannot say. Memory natur. 
ally gives some small variants. I will onl 
mention (1) lines 5, 6, ‘‘ He had a daughter 
sweet and smirk, Complexion fair and dark 
blue hair’’; (2) St. 2, ‘“‘ He drove a trade 
and prospered well In skins. . .’’ (3) St, 4 
after ‘‘ toozle ’em! ’’ continue 

The Baba wreath’d his face in smiles, 

Went up the stair and witness’d there, | 

A gentleman in three old tiles 

A-kissing of Kafoozelum. 
Then the fifth stanza begins ‘The pious 
Baba ’’ and proceeds complete, The inser. 
tion explains “‘ came back to Kafoozelum,” 
I remember ‘‘ then went downstairs,” and 
‘“chok’d”” for ‘“‘slew.”” Also ‘evening 
moonlight ’’ in the last stanza, 

G. G. L 


The song of that name was quite familiar 
to me many years ago, I remember the air 
still, but have no recollection of its genesis. 
It seems probable to me that a copy of it 
exists in the British Museum collection of 
published songs. 

I may add that the chorus as I remember 
it, was 

Oh ! Kafoozelum, Kafoozelum, Kafoozelum 

Oh! Kafoozelum, the daughter of the Baba(?) 

(pronounced “Bay, Bah.”) 
G. W. Younczn. 


As far back as the early eighteen-seventies 
I remember as a small boy hearing the ditty 
in which this expression occurred, viz., 
Gaily the troubadour sang oh” Kafoozelum 
As he was walking back to Jerusalem. 
I shall never walk no more, 
When at length I get home. 
For my poor toes are worn through to the bone. 
or somewhat similar versification, which with 
the lapse of time has slipped from my 
memory as an original and correct poetical 
composition. 

F. Brapsury, F.8.4. 


THE MAGIC RING (clxxxvi. 182).—This 

was advertised by the publishers, Oliver 
& Boyd, as “In the Press” as early as 
February 1825 but it did not appear until 
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November. The name of the translator is | Rowland Symons the elder, also buried at 


anknown. 
Gillies’ MS. referred to by Scott was pub- 
lished in 1826 with the title ‘German 
Stories: Selected from the Works of Hoff- 
mann, De La Motte-Fouqué, Pichler, Kruse, 
and Others.’ Blackwood in.conjunction with 
Cadell issued the work in three volumes. 
The Editor of the Journal is in error in 
stating that Gillies’ book was ‘The Magic 
Ring.’ 
F. Axcar. 
“(LAZEN”’ (clxxxvi. 181).—May I suggest 
to R. H. and your other correspondents 
who, from time to time, send corrections or 
additions to ‘O.E.D.’, that the date of the 
correction or addition, together with the 
earliest ‘O.E.D.’ date, where applicable, 
should always be inserted. This would be 
of value to others interested in this field. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


HENRY VII’S MOTHER (clxxxvi. 183).— 

I suggest that H. A. might direct his 
enquiry to the Librarian of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which the Countess was 
a benefactress. Particulars of her birth and 
Marriage are almost certain to be known to 
that official of the college. 


St. VincENT TROUBRIDGE. 


BROTHERS BEARING ‘THE SAME 
CHRISTIAN NAME (clxxxvi. 172. s.v. 
‘Thomas Thirlby ’).—The occurrence of two 
brothers, both named Thomas and both sur- 
viving to maturity, although unusual, need 
not be described as ‘‘ highly improbable.’”’ I 
find the following instances among the testa- 
mentary notes of the late Mr. Challenor 
Smith, John Dawson (1489) had three 
daughters named Elizabeth, ‘the elder,”’ 
“the middeler”” and ‘‘the younger.” In 
1521 John Wood had four sons John. In 1549 
John Glascock refers to John G. “‘ my eldest 
sonne of that name,’’ John G. ‘‘ my myddel- 
mest” and John G. ‘‘ my youngest.”’ John 
Cuff (1552/3) again has four sons John. 
John Stondley (1558) ‘‘ my sonne John the 
eldeste,” ‘‘ John my seconde sonne” and 
John my yongeste. sonne.”” John Buckley 
(1590) “‘ John Buckley the elder,” ‘‘ middle *” 
J.B, and “‘ yonge” J.B. and, as late as 1634, 





Whitchurch in 1640. 
W. J. Heme. 


RINCE HOARE (clxxxvi. 182).—If 
P. D. M. will write the Secretary. of the 
Foundling ' Hospital, Brunswick - Square, 
London, W.C.1, he may learn various particu- 
lars of the above. He was a Governor of the 
Institution and presented to it a portion of 
the celebrated cartoon by Raphael—‘‘ The 
Murder of the Innocents.”’ 
I may add that he is reputed to have 
written the words of the song ‘“The Arethusa”’ 
composed, I believe, by William Shield. 


G. W. Youncer: 


A BUNCH OF GRAPES AS A SIGN 
(clxxxvi. 139, 189).—This was, I have 
always understood, the sign of a freeman of 
the Vintners’ Co. and thus entitled him to 
sell wines without any further licence. 


G. W. Youncer. 


TE IN TIBET (clxxxiii. 83; clxxxvi. 54). 
—Vide ‘In the Forbidden Land,’: by 

A. H. Savage Landor. London: William 

Heinemann. 2 vols. 1898. passim. 


H. C. Carpew-REnDLE. 


FOLK LORE OF HOLLY (clxxix..352, 392, 

411).—G. M.’s note on the Slesvik term 
Christdorn (Danish Kristtern) may possibly 
be related to a Swiss legend according to 
which palm leaves were strewn in the path 
of the Saviour when He first entered Jeru- 
salem; but when the people raised the cry 
to crucify Him, prickles appeared on the 
palm leaves, which had been cut off from their 
branches. This was the origin of holly. This 
tale might also be a folk etymology for the 
German word Stechpalme. The only parts 
of the continent where holly is used as a 
Christmas tree are Switzerland and the Black 
Forest. See Marzell’s article in the ‘ Hand- 
woerterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens,’ 
viii, 361-4. Holly has also assumed a special 
supernatural significance for - aboriginal 
peoples, The ‘Enciclopedia Universal: Illus- 
trada’ (Espasa-Calpe) states in the- article 
“‘acebo’’ that certain American Indians 
drank tea brewed from holly leaves to. get 
valour before going into battle and that they 


Rowland Simons or Symmons, the younger of | also had an annual ceremony at which men, 


Oxford, buried at Whitchurch, has a brother | women and children drank holly leaf tea. 
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Neither are the alleged virtues of holly leaf 
tea unknown in Europe. 
L. 8. T. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LK-LORE OF THE SHARK (clxxxii. 8, 

95).—E. Hoffmann-Krayer has a brief 
summary of superstitions relating to the 
shark in the ‘ Handwoerterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens,’ vol. iii, cols. 1347-1348, to 
which is appended a short bibliography. The 
only English superstition which he cites is 
that shark tooth wards off the cramps. 


L. 8S. T. 


POLK-LORE: FEAR OF BELLS (clxxxii. 

8, 42, 55, 81).—Hares and dwarfs are 
supposed to be afraid of bells. (See ‘ Hand- 
woerterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens,’ 
vol. iii, col. 1505.) 


L. S. T. 
“TTOSEY ”’ (clxxxiv. 46, 209, 265, 350; 
elxxxv. 177).—I was surprised to 


see W. J. Hamilton’s remark (clxxxiv. 
350) that he had no idea where ‘‘ dibs’’ 
came from. When I was a boy ‘‘dibs”’ 
was (to me, at least) a short form 
of ‘‘divvie,” which in turn was a 
corruption of divide. It had, for us, a 
number of expedient uses. If a sprout came 
out of the house with some candy or an 
apple and saw a couple of friends who might 
have an interest in his prize, the only sen- 
sible thing for him to do was to cry ‘‘ No 
dibs!’’ before they could say ‘‘I/We got 
dibs!’ The former was universally accepted 
as an inviolable safeguard; the latter, a 
legitimate claim. 

My wife remembers hearing a variation 
of this in Maplewood, New Jersey, a few 
years back—‘‘ I wackies!’’ (indicating that 
he who yelled that phrase first could share 
in the spoils). ‘‘ No wackies!’’ was synony- 
mous with’‘‘ no dibs!’’ There was, incident- 
ally, a very rigid and conventionalized form 
of procedure in these cries, and the mastery 
of the demand along with its proper reply 
was an art in itself. The youngster who 
succeeded in this game could easily be the 
best fed young man in the neighbourhood ; 
and he who fumbled it could lose everything 
up to and including his shirt. 


Joun GRENZEBACH. 
(From ‘ American N.'& Q.’, December, 1948.) 





JOHNSON AND HOLLAND HOUSE 

(clxxxvi. 183).—I think it may be quite 
definitely stated that. Johnson was never at 
Holland House. Henry Fox, 1st Lord Hol- 
land, who died in 1774, did not move in 
those circles; his son only survived him by 
a few months; and during the long minority 
of his grandson, the House was either closed 
or let, 

The so-called dessert service, to which 
reference has also been made, a set of twelve 
or fifteen plates, of the red anchor mark 
period, if I recollect rightly, has survived 
the destruction of the house by enemy action. 
I have no idea of the authority for Princess 
Liechtenstein’s statement that they. were 
presented to the doctor by the porcelain fac- 
tory. 

ILCHESTER. 


DUMB PRIEST LOSES HIS BENEFIT 
(clxxxvi, 161).— 


Benefit of Clergy was the term a 
privilege by which a Clerk in Holy Orders, when 
charged with an offence before a court, was en- 
titled to have the case removed to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. At first the offender would either purge 
himself on oath before the Ecclesiastical Courts, or 
he suffered degradation. At a later date imprison- 
ment for life in the bishop’s prison was substituted 
for degradation and imprisonment by the bdishop 
was abolished in 1576. The privilege which 
had been extended to peers in 1847 was 
eventually granted to ali clergy — i-., all per- 
sons who could read—and could only be claimed 
once. The offender was branded in the hand with 
M for a murderer ,and T for a thief. The graver 
offences were successively on from the ‘privi- 
lege by Statute, and “ benefit of clergy” was 
abolished for peers in 1841, and commoners in 
1827. (Hammerton). 


Ecclesiastical law is full of interest; in 
my study of it I cannot remember this 
proverb, which, of course, is obsolete law. No 
doubt it was handed down in clerical families 
and their connections. It can have no refer: 
ence to -benefices. 


ied to the 


Wapimar. ~ 


GQOURCES WANTED.— 
(clxxxvi, 140.) 
2. ‘ They fell with their faces to the foe,” | 
_ Laurence Binyon’s poem, ‘ For the Fallen, 
iss SaMueL J. LOOKER. 


(clxxxvi. 183). 


I was not good enough for man 
And so am given to God, _ 
Kingsley’s ‘ Ugly Princes,’ last two me. 
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The Library. 


English Literary Criticism: The Medieval 
Phase, By J. W. H. Atkins. pp. ix to 211. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s, 6d.). 


ars ago Professor Berdan, in: his 
oR gp ‘Barly Tudor Poetry,’ sug- 
gested some interesting territory for intrepid 
exploration, and now Professor Atkins, on 
whose admirable edition of ‘The Owl and 
Nightingale’ many generations of students 
have battened, has penetrated deep into the 
forbidding hinterland of medieval poetics. 
To most people this country is as unfamiliar 
as the Pripet Marshes, and about as bleak, 
but a perusal of the book convinces the 
reader of the value of the undertaking. 

The worth of medieval criticism lies not so 
much in its positive findings as in its his- 
torical significance. Medieval poetry repre- 
sents the embodiment of medieva! critical 
theory which assimilated. and modified the 
principles and rules of post-classical and 
patristic theory. The medieval cult of rhetoric 
survived to the days of Cox and Sherry, while 
Renascence criticism continues many of the 
controversies which agitated the Middle Ages. 

The first substantial contribution to 
criticism was made. by Bede and by Alcuin. 
But it is with Latin accentual metre that 
Bede is concerned, and with Figures and 
Tropes in Holy Writ, and though he gave us 
the story of Ceedmon he made no comment on 
Anglo-Saxon vernacular poetic. 

The first vernacular theorist who most 
stalwartly exemplified his views was King 
Alfred, who urged and to a certain extent, 
proved, the claims of English as a fit vehicle 
of translation. 

It was not until the twelfth century, when, 
in a time of intellectual ferment, Angevin 
England produced a formidable array of 
writers and scholars, that John of Salisbury 
propounded his humanist views in his encyclo- 
pedic Policraticus ‘and Metalogicon, which 
reveal his real feeling for the classical litera- 
ture of antiquity, His independent estimates 
are original and vigorous, but criticism, as 
such, remained casual and intermittent. 

At the end of the twelfth century the 
general craze for verse produced school 
manuals and these represent the first exposi- 
tion of the art of poetry. They were popular. 
Geoffrey of Vinsauf’s Poetria exists in forty 











MSS. It is this Poetria Nova and John of 
Garlandia’s Poetria and Exempla, technical 
manuals, discussing all the formal and super- 
ficial considerations of rhetoric as applied to 
verse, which detail the whole intricate system 
of medieval Latin verse. Gradually this 
whole elaborate system passed into the ver- 
nacular and it would be fascinating to dis- 
cover along what exact channels, ‘ignoring 
the obvious amour courtois poetry. 

The thirteenth century’ produced such men 
as the humanist Grossetete, the great, inde- 
pendent thinker Roger Bacon, who stressed 
the need for accurate texts, and the enthusi- 
astic book-lover and humanist Richard of 
Bury, but their dicta on literary theory were 
sporadic and occasional rather than for- 
malised and challenging. 

Problems of vernacular literature which 
arose in the fourteenth century were fore- 
shadowed in that most modern of all thir- 
teenth century poems ‘The Owl and 
Nightingale,’ which, as Professor Atkins in- 
terprets it, is a subtle defence of love poetry. 
It was in the fourteenth century that a move- 
ment was made towards a more natural prose 
style. This was fostered by Wiclif and by 
Chaucer, the whole of whose works are 
suffused with a keen critical temper. 

Later, in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries the lesser imitators of Chaucer, 
Gower and Lydgate (whose fame far sur- 
passed Chaucer’s), throve on medieval rhetoric 
adapted to vernacular needs. The problem 
of fitting the vernacular to its poetic purpose 
was met by bolstering up the vocabulary 
from foreign sources, resulting in a glut of 
those “‘ aureate terms’’ which Caxton was 
shy of, but which Hawes loved and used to 
tedious excess. 

One of the most interesting features of this 
book is the recorded opinions on Grammar 
and the changing scope and dignity of that 
study. 

It is a book which should be consulted by 
every student of literature, from the 
Chaucerian who can now understand .why 
Pandarus takes such pains to explain to 
Troilus the proper way to write a letter (ars 
dictaminis) to the Anglo-Saxon specialist 
who finds that Alcuin’s famous . refer- 
ence to Ingeld is, after all, but a faint 
echo of Tertullian. And it makes abundantly 
clear the complexities and subtleties of the 
worst medieval verse and the level of achieve- 
ment of the best, all, more or less, according 
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to a universal, accepted pattern here patiently 
and neatly presented and expounded. 


The Scottish National Dictionary (Vol. III, 
Part 1, Clatch-Covenant), edited by Wil- 
liam Grant, M.A., LL.D., for the Scottish 
National Dictionary Association, Edin- 
burgh. 


HERE is a notable work of scholarship: 

thorough, patient, industrious, scientific, 
devoted ; with the glow about it of that pure 
dignity, that valour for the worth of the 
work’s own sake, that makes great the name 
of that hero of lexicographers, Samuel 
Johnson. It is work done in his spirit. It 
is no offering to Dryasdust, no further reach 
of that bog, that morass in which Dickens’ 
Dr, Strong so haplessly foundered. Beneath 
the microscope of minute and patient atten- 
tion, the slow order, the carefully-checked 
references and etymological learning, what is 
here studied and revealed is not the dead 
matter of Teutonic Herr-Professorism, no 
intellectual hoover, sucking up the dust and 
drying the very air: but something living, 
iridescent as a dragonfly’s wing or the 
changing leaves of a wood with the vital 
colour of life; the sap feeding, marking the 
grain of the live tree. The editor and his 
associates do not forget that what they are 
treating is not fossil remains and a heap of 
scholastic material, but words: words 
primarily not even written, but spoken, 
pronounced, uttered for expression and with 
expression, regional, historical. From clatch 
—homeliest of words, onomatopeeic reflection 
of ‘‘a flat or splashy sound caused by the 
fall. of a soft, heavy object;’’ and so on to 
‘denote any object that might cause such a 
sound,” ‘‘a dirty, untidy person; a fat 
clumsy woman ”’ ; how that woman will talk: 
**a loquacious, good for nothing person ”’; 
to ‘‘ any piece of mechanical work done in a 
careless (or clumsy) way”: ‘“‘an_ ill-built 
house,’ in the Mearns: and its verb, ‘‘ to 
move as through mud,” “‘ to sit lazily by the 
fire’’ etc.—to covenant, with all its many 
echoes; Scotland itself, historically, contem- 
porary, regionally breathes, talks, remembers, 
forgets, is there in touch, in taste, a very 
slice of life, Scotland, Scotsmen. Any page 
will do the like trick: evoke a ghost, rouse the 





mind, hold one in spell. 


Maybe this volume, with all its app 
oblivion of the surrounding circumstance 6 
war, is truly pertinent and “‘ jump upon 
hour.”” For it is only free, individual x 
who can make this live, dialectal langua) 

a tradition, however violent, of teal 


| Tespect: something at the opposite pole 


the jargon of totalitarian dictatorship. 
cannot gleichschalten the tongues that 2 
this utterance, Or can you? 

Alas, this generous. work, like so 
Scots words, has a sting. This tribute 
almost as lonely as Johnson’s. It has devoted 
friends, but they are regrettably few. Govern. — 
ment is as little interested, almost, as Lond 
Chesterfield. All too many Scots, who, like 
famous one of the past have “‘ clean tent 
Scots and learned nae English,” prefer t 
specialise in the jargon of the Civil rice 
or the international mutterings of the dance 
band. Clatch—the talk of a loquacious, good 
for nothing person: ‘‘ any mechanical work 
done in a caréless (or clumsy) way: 
covenant: ‘Gentlemen, bethink you, thete 
may be a covenant made with sin an 
hell . . .’’—certainly not, be it added as a 
last word, by Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, whose 
print and lay-out are a joy to the eye and 
caress the mind into goodwill. There, too, is 
the fruit of a long tradition of good work- 
manship: anything but “ clatch” ee 


CorRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 146, col. 2, 1. 14, for “ Th’ mightiest 
way to Gloster’s by Frog Mill” read Th’ nighest' 
way to Gloster’s by Frog Mill. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, We 
do not print. } 


APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to give | 
names and addresses, for the information .of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. Be 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to af 
article which has alreddy segs. co 
are requested to give within parenth 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 
series volume and page at which the conti 
in question is to be found. ie 

THE MANAGER will be ey" to forward : 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses ¢ 
friends which readers may like to send to him. 
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